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Dear SIR, 
s 3 you deſire my Directions for 
FP your intended Tour to Paris, ſo 
that you may be enabled to per- 
form it in the moſt expeditious 
and ſaving Way *, and yet with 
RARE Decency and Pleaſure, I ſhall, 
without Ceremony, or further Introduction, be- 
gin to ſet you out. Get a Portmanteau Trunk, 


and put in it ſome Linen and common Neceſſa- 
| ries for Travelling, and a French Grammar and 
Dictionary, and in your Pocket about twenty 
Guineas or Lowts d'ors (no Matter which, for 
they will exchange your Guineas at Calais for 
French Money) and Letters of Credit upon Mr. 
Selwyn, Mr. Waters, Mr. Paul Verron, or ſome 
of the Engliſb Bankers in Paris; and if you 


* The Tour, as here laid out, will off a fingle Gentleman, if 
alone, forty-five Pounds Serling ; if two together only twenty- 
nue Pounds each ; and if faur go together about twenty Pounds 
a- piece, beſides what they lay out in Clothes. | 

| chuſe 


[4] 
chuſe to go on Ship-board at London-Bridge, 
inſtead of going by Poſt-Chaiſes, or the 
Coach to Dover, you may for that Purpoſe, 
almoſt any Day at Two o'Clock, on the 
French Walk upon the Exchange in London, 
ſpeak with Captain Gilly, or whoever are the 
Maſters of the Calais and London Pacquets, one 
of which are generally here, and they are both 
very tight and good Veſſels, and the Price for 
your Paſlage 1s only a Guinea to ſet you down 
at Calais, and it may not be amiſs to take with 
you on Board a ſmall Collation of cold Meat and 
two or three Bottles of Wine, &c. to ſerve you 
in the Paſſage, which may probably hold you 
from twenty to forty Hours : If you fall down 
the River, by this Method the Proſpects from 
thence into Kent, all the Way from Depfford to 
the Downs, are well worth your Obſervation, 
neither is the Land-way from London to Dover, 
thro' Rocheſter and Canterbury, barren of pleaſant 
Proſpects, and Things worthy of Notice: How- 
ever, 'tis Odds but you will come Home this 
Land-way, becauſe, on your Return to Calazs, 
you'll ſcarcely chuſe to ſtay long waiting there for 
the Pacquets failing thence to London; and 
if you go by Land and ſhip at Dover, or come 
Home from Calais thither in one of their Dover 
Pacquets (as thoſe People moſtly do who have 
great Dillike to Sailing, and to the Water) the 
Price or Fare is half a Guinea, and the Mate 
> and Cabin-Boy who wait upon you on Board, 
either from London or Dover, expect one Shil- 
ling each as their Perquiſite; and ſome . go 
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from London will give the Mate half a Crown. 
If you go from Dover to Calais, or return that 
Way, and are ſeveral in Company, fo that you 
would hire a Pacquet or Veſſel to yourſelves, the 


Price of ſuch whole Veſſel for the Trip directly 


over is five Guineas; tho' ſometimes they will 
do it in a pretty good Veſſel for much leſs Money. 
When you land at Calais, you'll meet with 


Men- waiters, who can ſpeak Eng/;/h, and make 


it their Buſineſs to ply there, on our Engliſh Veſ- 
ſels coming in, and who will conduct and attend 
you in Calais till you have done your Bulineſs 
there, and are got into your Poſt Chaiſe for Paris; 


one of them you'll pitch upon, no Matter which, 


and then a Soldier from the Guard, which is al- 
ways mounted upon the Q, or Landing-place, 
immediately will come and take you into a Search- 
ing-Office juſt by, in the outer Room, whereof 
you muſt give in your Name and Quality, and 


the Purpoſe of your coming over, and intended 


Tour; thence you are ſhewn into a ſmall inner 
Room, and there very civilly ſearched by the pro- 
per Officer, who only juſt preſſes upon your Coat 
Pockets, or outer Garment ; afterwards the Sol- 
dier conducts you tothe Governor's Houſe( which 
is not much out of the Way to your Inn) where 
you are ſhewn to the Governor, or if his Excel- 
lency 1s out, or engaged, then you are ſhewn to 
one of his Domeſticks ; and ſome ſay, they have 
been actually ſhewn to an old Woman, his Cook, 


in the Abſence of the reſt : However, this Farce 


being over, you we at Liberty to proceed to your 


Inn (the Sz e. Lion) attended by the Perſon or 


2 Servant 
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Servant whom you pitched upon at the Water 
fide, and who, as I ſaid before, ſticks by you, 
attending, Ec. as it he actually belonged to you, 
until you leave Calais; your Portmanteau and 
Things are immediately carried by Porters from 
the Ship to the Cuſtom-houſe, without any Or- 
ders of yours, and there they lie very ſafe, till 
ou go or ſend your Servants thither with your 
Rwy tohave them ſearched, and what theythere 
call p/uxbed with a leaden Stamp for Paris; after 
which you muſtnot open the Cuſtom-houſe Cor- 
dage and Plumbing till you get to Paris; for on 
going out of Calais, and at ſeveral other Garriſon 
Town-Gates, both your Calais Cuſtom-houſe 
Paſs (which they give you in Writing, and which 
you muſt take Care of) and alſo the Plumbing 
of your Trunks are examined ; therefore you had 
beſt take out at the Cuſtom-houle at Calais what 
Neceſſaries you may want on the Road, which 
cannot be many, as you'll not be more than two 
Days, or two and a half in performing your 
Journey, and this too withouttravelling byNight. 
The Fees at the Cuſtom- houſe, for the Paſs, for 
your Clothes and Neceſſaries, which they call 
Hardres, and for the plumbing your Trunks, ire 
very trifling ; but if they are civil in their ſearch- 
ing, and don't tumble about your Clothes, each 
Traveller generally gives theOfficer halfa Crown, 
which he receiveswith Congees, &c. in Satisfaction 
for both the Fees and his Gratuity ; and indeed 
half a Crown for two ſingle Gentlemen, . with 


only each a Trunk, may be enough for both. 


The 


C71 
The Porters who carry your Goods from the 
Ship to the Cuſtom-houſe,and from the Cuſtom- 
houſe to the Inn, will impoſe upon you, if they 
can, nor will your honeſt Attendant protect you; 
theſe Porters are juſt as our Watermen, never 
fatisfied, and your Attendant, perhaps, goes 
Snacks with them ; about a Livre, or ten Pence, 
for carrying each Trunk will pay them, unleſs 
they cheat you, and three Livres, which is Half 
a Crown, when you get into your Poſt-Chaiſe, 
will handſomely pay your Attendant, who is him- 
ſelf too proud to carry any thing bigger than a 
ſmall Hand-baſket, or your Great-Coat, but is 
always in Readineſs, and goes with you to the 
Cuſtom-houſe, &c. and aſſiſts you in getting 
Change or ſmall Money, and taking Care that 
you pay right, &c. all which, for a Day or two 
at the firſt, you will be a little unready about. 
You have the Privilege, if Occaſion, of carrying 
a great Weight of Portmanteaus and Trunks, 
Sc. behind your Poſt- Chaiſe ; ſo that to (ee the 
Packing or firſt Outſet of ſome, who have much 
to carry, would inclineoneto think that the French 
had able Horſes to draw Poſt-Chaiſes thus loaded; 
but in Truth they have not: For you'll find one, 
and ſometimes two, of your three Horſes not to 
be much bigger or ſtronger than a large Grey- 
hound ; however, the middle one 1s generally 


retty ſtout, and whether they add two more or 

bert one for the Poſtilion to ride, object notg 
you'll go the faſter with two; for the third Horſe, 
if you inſiſt on having him, is often poor and 


1 


lame, and retards, rather than helps you on; but 
the 


18 

the Roads are good, and you'll go with any 
Horſes very near a Poſt an Hour, which is fix 
Miles. A good deal of ſtrong Cordage will be 
wanted to faſten your Trunks behind the Chaiſe, 
if they are any Thing large, and 'twere well if, 
in that Caſe, you took the Cordage with you, 
for you'll elſe be to pay a Price for it there that 
will make you amazed, perhaps five or fix Livres 
for what will cord on a Couple of middling 
Trunks. If you are alone, and fo chuſe to ride 
Poſt a Horſeback, 'tis only ſtopping till ſome 
Company of Engliſh Gentlemen or others ſet 
out from Calais in Poſt-Chaiſes, and you may, 
with their Leave, and 'tis ſcarce ever denied, 
have a Horſe as Part of their Retinue, at only 
ten Pence a Poſt Stage, which will be a confi- 
derable Saving to you. 

But before I ſet you out from the Inn, I muſt 
give you Directions how to hire your Chaiſe, 
and an Account of the Coins in Uſe, and how 
to pay the Poſt Stages on the Road, and where 
to bait, &c. 1 

I have preſumed you to arrive at Calais, juſt 
before Dinner-Time, and to be at the Silver Lion 
there; and altho' my Landlerd, Mr. Grandjre's 
Viſage or Countenance has in it more of the Old 
than New Teſtament, and his Houſe has ſome- 
times been complained of as extravagant, &c. 
yet I proteſt, and I ſpeak it from the Experience 
of ſeveral Times being there, it is as good and 
as reaſonable an Inn, as can in general be met 
with in any of the ſouthern Parts of England. 
His Proviſions, Lodgings, Liquors, &c. are good 


and 


* 
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and cheap enough; indeed his preſent Price for 
the Hire of your Poſt-chaiſe, you'll think, and 
in my Judgment, is more than it ought to be. 
The Poſt-Houſes only find you Horſes ; you 
muſt hire your own Chaiſe to Paris, and Mr. 
Grand/ire, who hath the beſt Choice in Calais, 
will have three Guineas for the Hire of one to 
Paris, or you'll have one that's dirty and uneaſy 
to ride in, and even for ſuch a ſhabby one, you 
muſt, now-a-days, pay two Guineas and a half, 
and the ſaving of half a Guinea in this Article 
is not worth while; for three Guineas, and civil 
ſpeaking to Grandſire, he will look you out one 
that is hung upon Springs, with good Glaſſes, &c. 
and roomy, and which will carry you as pleaſant 
and eaſy as a well hung Chariot here. You agree 
all this with Mr. Granaſire, whilſt your Dinner is 
dreſſing; and pray obſerve not to be too free 
with their ſmall Wines, which, like the Water 
in Paris, will certainly flux you, if you drink 
them in Draughts. After you have dined, you 
go to the Cuſtom-houſe with your Keys, as be- 
fore-mentioned, and at your Return with your 
Trunks, &c. to the Inn, they will be tied to the 
Chaiſe whilſt you are paying the Porters, and 
your Inn Bill, and you may go that Evening to 
Boulogne, which is three Poſts and a half, or 
twenty-one Miles, and there you'll find the Red 
Lion, as good a Houſe as Grandſirès, or as any 
Engliſh Inn, and I recommend you to ſtay all 
Night there, becauſe there is no tolerable Lodg- 
ing Place afterwards for ſeveral progreſſive Poſts. 


Aſter 
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Alfter you paſs Boxlogne, you'll not find the Beds 


like ours in Begland, they raiſe them very high 
with ſeveral thick Mattreſſes, and whoever is 
fearful of lying ſo lofty, muſt take care and or- 
der the Maid, in Time, to throw off ſeveral 
Mattreſſes before ſhe ſheets the Bed ; and as 
their Linen is ill waſhed, and worſe dried, you 
yourfelf muſt take particularCare toſee the Sheets 
aired, after you paſs Boulogne, or you'll be forced 
to get out of your Bed again to have it done ; 
this is bad ſometimes in England, but in France 
tis ſuperlatively worſe ; ſo that one would think 
Frenchmen, who can bear this kind of wet Linen 
(as they are ſaid all to do) need never fear taking 


Cold by any Accident or Means whatever; as 


to an Engliſbman, ſcarce any Thing is more ter- 
rible to him than damp or wet Sheets, and yet 


I have actually catched them in France about to 
ſheet a Bed with Linen almoſt what we call 


wringing wet. I drive you thus quickly thro' 
Calais, becauſe nothing there is much worth 


ſtaying to obſerve; and I have been more pro- 
lix in my Detail of this your Buſineſs in, and 


ſetting out from Calais, becauſe it will be a new 
Scene to you, and the Place where you will moſt 


want minute Hints; for being well ſet out 


thence, and thus inſtructed, the Difficulties of 
your Journey are three Parts over. 


Now 


Regen A. 
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—— 


; a with ſome little Silver mixed. 
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New 70 the CO1N s or current Money of France. 
2 A Louis d'Or is like our Guinea in Ap- 


pearance, and is twenty-four Livres, or 
twenty Schelins or Shillings. 
An Ecu, or fix Livre-Piece, is like our 
| Crown, and of the ſame Value. A Demi, 
or Petit-Ecu. is three Livres, like our Halt- 
Iron, and of the ſame Value. A Piece 
1 Vingt-Quatre Sols, or twenty-four 
& ! Sols, is like our Shilling, and the ſame in 
= Value. A Livre is no Coin but Computation, 
® [and is ten Pence E ngliſh, or twenty Sols 
| French. A Douze Sols is like our Six-pence, 
and is twelve Sols or Pence French. A ſix 
| Sols-Piece 1s the ſame as our Three-pence, 
T and is fix Sols French. ; 

A Deux-Sols, or two Sols or Sous French, 
and a Penny Engi:/h, is the moſt common 
| ſmall Coin in France, and hath an L upon 
it, and is near the Size of our Six- pence, but 
is Copper, with a white or filveriſh po 
and twelve of thoſe make the Shilling, 
Vingt-Quatre Sous above-mentioned. 
They have allo another ſmall Piece, of 
much the ſame Size and Colour, but ſcarce 
| ſowhite,andſomewhat thinner, which is one 

Sol and a half, three Half- Pence French, and 
three Farthings Engliſb, and when they 
change you a Shilling or Six- pence, yon 
have generally ſome of thoſe along with the 
Deux- Sols or Two- Sous laſt mentioned, and 
| you'll ſoon grow familiar in the reckoning 
(of them. 5 A 


© 
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All Copper. 


12 
A Sol, called a Sous, is a Piece of Cop- 
per like our Half- penny, a Penny Frencb, 
and a Half- penny Engliſb, twenty-four in 
the Shilling. „ 

A Deuliard is half a Sous, or a Farthing 
Engliſh, and alike to it. 

A Liard, or Farthing French, is the Size 
and Value of half a Farthing Enghſh ; but 
thoſe ſmall Coins below a Sous, which is a 
Penny French, and Half-penny Engliſh, are 
Lnot worth your Notice, 


You'll obſerve, that no Coinof a former Reign 
wall paſs in this King's Time, and yet by Chance 
you may have a Piece of old Lows le Grand's 
palmed upon you, and you'll not get it off again 
without great Difficulty. They call in all their 
Coins upon the Demile of their Kings, and yet 
a few Pieces that have been neglected are ſtir- 


ring; I have found ſome. 


I proceed now to write you down the Poſt 
Road from Calais to Paris, with the Sums you 
are to pay at each Place, beginning at Haut 
Briſſcn, for the Horſes and Poſt-Boy included: 


The Poſt Charge for a ſingle Poſt, or fix Miles, 
is four Livres and a Half, and the Boy twelve 


Sous French, or Six-pence Engliſh, makes 5 Liv. 


2 Sols, as you'll ſee in the Margin: And I alſo 


mark with a [*] where you may beſt bait or 


lodge ; and if the Poſt-houſe be not the beſt 


Inn the Town affords, then I write you down 
the Inn or Sign you mult drive to. 


Pos$sT 


J . 
bl 
* 
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POST Road from Calais 70 Paris. 


Pay thus. 
Liv, Sol. To 
Which gives 1 
5 ot 18008060 de Briſen 1 Poſt. 
to the Boy. 
8 2 N — Boulogne a Marquis Poſt. 
ich gives Poſt ge Z. 1 Fuok 
10% the Boy 1c >* Boulo and ea Lion, good Lug 5 
f of the Bop ny © . half Eating and Beds. 
710 — — — Samer. Poft and half. 
5 2 — — — Cornon. Poſt 
710 — — — FNontrul Poſt and half. 
FP Poſt and half. 
85 2 — — — Bernay Poſt 
8 >; . ( Poſt | 
Poſt , 
7 10 — — — Abbe Filkd and re york good | 
2 % % en Poſt and half. 
5 2 — — — Fl;xcourt Polt 
3 * hey | 
, Good Champaign, and 
*** an a merry 3 
8 2 — — — Hebercourt Poſt 
FTT Poſt 
710 — — — *Byeezeuilt Poſt and half. 
S8 T Wavigny Poſt | 
$4 800 
7. 10 — — — *Clermoant Poſt and half. 
5 2 — — — Longueville Poſt | | 
7 10 — — — *Chantilly | Poſt and half. 
Good Things, and 
5 2 — — — *7,zarche Poſte : handſome Land- 
| | ady. 
7 10 — — — *Fconen Poſt and half. 
5 2 — — St. Dennis Poſt 
10 4 — — — Paris 2 Poſts, or Poſt Royal f. 
1 


164 2 Which is about 6 16 6. 


32 Poſts and half. 


+ From St. Dennis 70 Paris is no more than fox Miles, but as the 
Pojt-boy is to drive you to any Part of the City or Suburbs of Paris, 
which you pleaſe io go to, they take of you as for : wo Poſts, and call it 
The Poſt Royal : And in your Return, they alſo take a double Poſt for 
carrying you from your Lodgings back to $1, Dennis, ; 


3 As 


1141 
As have now brought you to Paris, I muſt 
Juſt hint what will befall you at the firſt Entrance 
into the Town. You'll be ſtopt in your Chaiſe 
and ſearched more ſtrictly than before; that is, 
they will here examine your Paſs and Plumb- 
ings, and alſo ſearch every Corner of the whole 
Chaiſe : And on your being diſmiſſed from this 
Search, you muſt, with an Air of Authority, 


order the Poſtilion to drive to the Hotel you in- 


tend to lodge at; for, if poſſible, the Fellow 
will perſuade you to his own favourite Houſe, 
who has him in Fee; wherefore 'tis ſometimes 
difficult to prevail with, or even compel him to 
drive you to any other, eſpecially if he finds you 
are an utter Stranger. You will, in all likeli- 
hood, be followed from the Place of Search, or 
Entrance into Paris, to your Hotel, by Men- 
Servants out of Place, who moſt of them can 
ſpeak a little broken Engliſb, and have generally 
written Characters in their Pockets, from ſome 


Engliſh Gentlemen whom they have ſerved, of 
their Fidelity, Sc. And as there are but few 


who are Thieves, or even diſhoneſt, you may 
venture upon one whoſe Character you like beſt, 
and let him immediately begin and ſtay with 
ou, and aftiſt in taking off your Trunks, Sc. 
but hire him not till the next Day, when your 
Banker or Paris Friend 1s along with you, be- 
cauſe the Wages uſually given there are ſmall, if 
you don't over-do it : Thirty Sous, or fifteen 
Pence Enghfh, a Day, is, I think, the uſual Sum 
given for both Wages and Meat, Drink, Clothes, 
and Waſhing, unleſs yougivehima Livery, which 
| none 


\ 
N 
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none but great Men do : But if you have Victuals 
dreſt by the Cook, and ſent to your Hotel, this 
Servant generally can dine out of what you leave, 
for which you don't; for this ſhort Time, deduct 
any Thing from his thirty Sous a Day, and he 
will in that Caſe, be amply paid, and may afford 
to wear clean Linen, and be more decent in his 
Dreſs. The Hotels de Modena, and de Anſpach, in 
Rue Jacob, Fauburgh, St. Germain, are as reaſon- 
able and proper for you to lodge in as any other ; 
and if they are full, they will recommend you 
elſewhere in their Neighbourhood; and you may ' - 
take in your Things frora your Chaiſe and dil. 
miſs it, and lodge for ihe firſt Night without 
making any Agreement. till the next Day, when 
your Banker or Friend there may bg with you 
at the Bargaining. An Avartment two Pair of 
Stairs, for a ſingle fruc2! {zentleman, will be as 
welt as the firſt Floor; ** indeed the firſt Floor 
is generally let all together at a conſiderable Price, 
. one hundred Livres a Week, and you'll 
-arce pleaſe yourſelf up two Pair of Stairs for leſs 
than fifteen or twenty Livres a Week, for Lodg- 
ing is the deareſt Article there, efpecially for 
thoſe that ſtay little, and take them only by the 
Week. The People of the Houſe find you no- 
thing but your Bed and Bed-Linen, Water-Bot- 
tle, Baſon, and Towels ; Your Servant will, for 
about fifteen Shillings Eng/z/b, immediately ſet 
you up for a Houſe-keeper, by buying you a Tin 
Tea-kettle, and ſome Charcoal and a Diſh, a 
Tea-pot, ſome Tea-cups, Saucers, Milk-pot, a 
Decanter, and about half a Dozen Glaſſes; = 
e 


(16 ] 


he will alſo buy you French Rolls and Sugar, and 
may get good ſweet Butter; and for about ſeven- 
teen Livres a Pound, you may buy of ſome of 
the Neighbouring Millinets or. Shop-keepers, 
Hyſon Tea, as good as that in London of twenty 
Shillings ; and ſo that in an Hour's Time you 
may get very comfortaBly to Breakfaft ; and as 
for your Dinners and Suppers, if you chuſe to 
live in a Family-way, you had beſt have them- 
dreſt and ſent in by a Cook, or from a Tavern, 
to your Lodgings, at your own Hour, and he 
will find you Linen and Knives; and your Wine 
you mult ſend for daily from a neighbouring 
Wine-Merchant, to whom you muſt be recom- 
mended by your Banker or Friend there, who 


will aſſiſt you in bargaining with the Cook; and 


for eight Livres a Day, you may have for Dinner 
two good Diſhes and a Soup, which will welt 
ferve four of you and Servants: One of the Diſhes 
almoſt always ſhould be Mutton ; for 'tis much 
better there than Beaf or Veal; and their Hares, 
Partridges, and Wild-fowl are excellent: You'll 
ſcarce like any of their Soups, except the plain 
Gravy, with a Roll and Vermichelli in it. An 
Engliſhman willeat none of their Soups or Meagre 


on Faſt-days, fo that I uſed on thoſe Days to for- 


bid them, ſending any. If you have any odd 
Thingfor Supper, as a Partridge, Pigeon, Chicken, 
a Bit of Fiſh or ſo, the Cook will make you a 
Bill for thoſe Supper Things, which you'll not 


have Occaſion for with any Conſtancy, ſo as to - 


bargain for them as you do for your Dinners : 
And as to Dinners, if you go out of Town, or 
b dine 
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dine Abroad,you give Notice'or Countermand to 
the Cook, and all is well. But for a ſingle Per- 
ſon, or if not more than two in Company, the 
public Ordinaries ſeem more eligible, and you 
may eaſily geta Recommendation to the beſt Sort 
of them; and you'll there meet with Company 


and People from almoſt all Nations, and have 


Variety of Diſhes; and their Prices are from 


twenty Sous to forty a Dinner. So much for 


Meals : And as for your Drink, I muſt again re- 
mind you, that 'tis dangerous either to drink 
much Water, or too great Draughts of their 
ſmall Wines; for ſo doing will moſt aſſuredly 


throw you into a violent Looſeneſs, and no Place 
in the delicate or polite World is ſo ill provided 


with Conveniencies for ſuch a Condition as Paris 


is: Wherefore, that you may have no extraor- 


dinary Calls to uſe them, mix your Water al- 


ways with the common Wines of about thirt 


Sous a Bottle, and drink no Wine under that 
Price, for the low pric'd Wines are only fit for 


Servants, and Perſons more accuſtomed to them 


than you will be. The Wines I would recom- 
mend are the following, vi. 


WiN Es moſtly drank at Paris. 


Bon Vin Vieux de Beaune Cr the beſt, thirty 


And Sous Red Wines, to 


De VolntL annee Paſſte, drink at Meals and 


mix with Water. 


Preignac, a tolerable common White-Wine, ſor 


the ſame Purpoſe and ſame Price. 
Fron- 


wy 
I 
vi'h 
4 
1 | 
14 1 


Frontignan, excellent for a — 


or two, eſpecially „ 2 10 a Bot. 
1 Champai gne you'll get at | 
er ont EL 
Cone Rotie, is a light pleafant 10 
I drinking Wine, and more uſed 2 10 a Bot, 

to fit over than any —_ | 
Hermitage, for thoſe who can 
i bear y ſtrong Wine. 3 0. 8. Bot. 
[ll There are many other Wines, but thoſe I 
think are the beſt. As to the Burgundies and 
Clarets which we drink in London, they are not 
much drank in Paris. | 

I have now brought you to eating and drinking 
[ll in Paris, and by this Time your Banker or Friend 
lh there will have provided you with the neceſſary 
l | Tradeſmen, the Chief of whom are the Taylor 
* and Barber; and as to the latter, I would beg 
Leave to recommend Monſieur Giggeau in Rue 
Columbie, as a faſhionable Wig- maker and an ho- 
Wl} - neſt Man. Your Servant, or the Femme de Cham- 
bre, will find you a Waſherwoman, whoſe Price 
Is much the ſame as in England. And now you 
Wl are provided with every Thing at Home, the 
ll! next Thing is to get you a Conveniency to carry 
Ul you Abroad, that you may, with Elegancy, and 
lil Eaſe, go to ſee every Thing that is curious in 
0 and about Paris. 
5 You had beſt have your Banker's Recommen- 
lll dation to ſome of the Men who lend Coaches 
0 and if you are only two in Company, a Chariot 

| will be beft. You may have a gay and ealy gilt 
0 | 5 | Coach 
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Coach or Chariot, and a Coachman, and a good 
Pair of Horſes, for twelve Livres, which is about 
ten Shillings a Day, to attend you from Seven in 
the Morning till Midnight, and totravel with you 
to Verſailles, &. And 'tis much beſt to have 
one, becauſe their Hackney Coaches are dirty 
and mean, and few People of any Faſhion, eſpe- 
cially Strangers, either uſe them, or walk much 
in the Streets; and you mult ſign a Contract for 


your Chariot or Coach, to have it a Month as 


your own; the Lawyer or Notary draws the Con- 
tract by the Coach-Lender's Orders, and you pay 
five Shillings for his Fee, and one Shilling for his 
Clerk, who attends you to get it ſigned : This 
Contract the Coachman carries in his Pocket, to 
entitle him to drive you out of Town to Verſailles, 


&c. and without it the Coach is not privileged 


to carry you out of the Gates of Parzs. But altho' 
you contract for a Month for the Sake of this 
Privilege, yet you may, notwithſtanding, give 
up Four Coach at the End of ten Days, or a 
*ortnight, paying for the Days you have it ; and 
a Fortnight will be long enough to carry you to 
moſt of the diſtant Places you want to ſee, both 
in Paris and about it; however, tis as long a 
Time as I can, by my frugal Scheme, allow you 
to ride in your gilt Coach : You'll not need-to 
begin your Coach till your Clothes are made, 
which will be in four or five Days ; and during 


that Time you may walk a little about, and go 
up to the Top of Notre Dame, &c. to familiarize 


yourſelf with the Town, which you'll not need 
to be an Inhabitant of for more than about three 


. D Weeks, 
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Weeks, and yet bring Home a pretty good Ac- 
count of every Thing that is much worthy of 
Notice therein, or thereabout : And I ſhall now 
write them down for you in ſuch Order and Si- 
tuation, as will lead you to ſee them with the 
leaſt Trouble and moſt Diſpatch: And I ſhall alſo 
point out to you moſt of the Pieces of Architec- 
ture and Painting, &c. which are remarkably 
curious, and give you the Names of ſeveral of 
the Artiſts, c. to whom we are indebted for 
thoſe admirable Performances. | 


Things moſt particularly worthy of Notice in Paris, 


The Lowvre, Fo Louvre, 
The Tuilleries, Les Tuillertes. 


The Frontiſpiece of the Louvre is. reckoned 
one of the fineſt Pieces of Architecture in the 
World: The Louvre has no Garden, but the 
Garden belonging to the Tuilleries is the moſt mag- 
nificent in Paris, and is frequented every Even- 
ing by the beſt Company. There is a long Pile 
of Building, which reaches from the Louvre to 
the Tuilleries, the upper Part of which is a Gal- 
lery, wherein are kept the Plans of all the forti- 


fed Towns in France. I have not ſeen them, nor 


is it an eaſy Matter to get a Sight of them. 


The Palace-Royal, Le Palais Royal. 


The Reſidence of the Duke of Orleans. Nei- 
ther the Architecture of this Palace, nor the Gar- 
dens, 
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dens, are very extraordinary, though the latter 
is much uſed for Mid-day walking, by genteel 
Company: But the Collectien of Pictures is the 
beſt in France ; fail not to ſee them ; they are 
always ſhewn of courſe to Strangers by one of 
the Duke's Gentlemen, to whom you give Half 
a Crown at coming away. 


The Square of Lewis the Great, | 
Otherwiſe called the Square of Vendd, or 
La Place Vendime. 


At one of the Entrances into this Square is a 
Convent of Women Capuchins ; if the Church 
is open as you go by, 'tis worth while to go in 
and ſee the Picture at the Altar, which is a very 
good one, the Taking down of Chriſt from the 
Croſs ; but it 1s now ſomewhat defaced. 


Victory Square, La Place des V. ichuires. 


See it: And in going out of Paris to the Vil- 

lage of St. Dennis, take Notice of the Gate of 
St. Dennis, la Porte de St. Dennis. This and St. 
Martin's Gate, la Porte de St. Martin, which is 

juſt by, are the two handſomeſt Gates in Paris. 
In the Church of St. Martin in the Fields, 
Egliſe de St. Martin des Champs, are four very 
large Pictures, reckoned very good, by Tcuvenet, 
who painted the Altar-piece of the Women Ca- 
_ puchins before-mentioned. „ 
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The Town- bouſe, or Guildhall, L' Hotel de Fille. 


The Sort of the Square before it is called La 
Greve, and is the Place where Ciminals are exe- 
cuted. There are ſome Pictures in the Hotel de 


Ville reckoned very good; and there is a Church 


near the Hotel de Ville, called St. Gervais's, of 
which the Frontiſpiece is reckonedas fine a Piece 
of Architecture as is to be ſeen in Europe. 


The Royal. Square, La Place Royale, 
In which is an Equeſtrian Statue of Lewis XIII. 


is juſt worth going in to look at, though there 


is nothing there very extraordinary. 
The Baſtile, 


Where the Priſoners of State are kept, is an 
odd Kind of Stone Building; but the Inſide is 
not to be ſeen. 


The Cathedral Church of Netre Dame, 
L' Egliſe de Notre Dame. 


After ſeeing what is curious at the Altar, &c, 
below, go up to the Top, and you have a com- 
plete View of all Paris, which appears to be 
more than half, but not two Thirds, as large as 
the Extent of the connected Buildings which 

vou ſee from the Top of St. Pauls, London. 


The 


* 
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The Foundli ng Hoſpital, 
L' Hipital des Enfans trouvez, 


Is juſt by Notre Dame, and the Children are 
all clean on a Sunday Morning, and it is worth 
ſeeing. 


The Hotel Dieu, 


Is alſo juſt by the Notre Dame; but it is ſo 
naſtly a Place from the Multitude of ſick People, 
three or four lying in a Bed, that it is very offen- 
ſive: If you would ſee any Hoſpital for the Sick, 
the neateſt is, that of the Charity,  Hoprial de 
la Charite, 


The Hoſpital called / Hbpital de Ia Sal-petricre, 
vi. the Salt - petre Hoſpital, is for the Mainte- 


nance of poor People. I think I was told there 


are ſeven thouſand Poor in it. 


The Church of the Val-de. Grace. 
The Architecture of the Outſide of this Church 


is very much admired ; and near to it is a Mo- 
naſtery of Engliſh Benedictines, in whoſe Church 
are the Bodies of our K. James II. andbis Daughter, 
above Ground. Theſe Monks being all Engi, 
are very civil to their Countrymen, and any of 

them you meet with, will, if you chuſe it, come 
and dine with you at your Hotel, and inform you 
fully about Paris, its Monaſteries and Nunneries, 

84 | and 
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and of any thing elſe you want more circum- 


| 

i ſtantially to know in or about Paris. 

it | Near to this Monaſtery is a Convent of Carme- 

It lite Nuns, les Carmelites (to which the Queen of 

Trance belongs.) There are ſeveral very good 

* Pictures in their beautiful Church; the two beſt 

„ are, the Annunciation, or Salutation of the Virgin 

0 on one Side of the Altar, painted by Guido; and 

1" Mary Magdalene repenting of ber Sims in one of the 

| | * fa Chapels at the Side of the en painted by 

Ii Le Brun. 

5 13 

| | The Gee L'Obſervature, 

[11188 | | 

I | | For the Uſe of Aſtronomers, and from its Top 

Ii you ſee moſt of Paris. Near it is, 

10010 

Les Chartreux, 

A Monaſtery of Carthufian Monks, 1s well 

00 worth ſeeing, (but they don't admit Ladies) the 

1 Monks of that Order admit no Women near em, 

1 they wear a Cloathing like a Blanket, and riſe in 

the Night to pray, Sc. you may go in on a Sun- 

Ul | day Afternoonand ſee themat Church, and after- 

UN wards ſee their Paintings. The moſt conſidera- 

ill ble Thing is the Hiſtory of St. Bruno, the Foun- 

der of their Order, . along the inner Side 
_ of their Cloyſters, L' Hiſtoire de St. Bruno. Thoſe 

"Ii Pictures are chiefly admired for the lively Repre- 

Wil | | ſentations of the Paſſions ; the beſt Picture in 

5 their Church, is a very large one on the Left- 

Wl | hand of the Altar, repreſenting Jeſus Chri/t curing 

4 the Sick, painted by Joudenet, mentioned before. 
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The Sorbonne, 


Is a College for teaching Divinity, founded 
ſeveral Centuries ago by one Robert Sorbonne, and 
rebuilt by Cardinal Richlieu. The Cardinal's 
Tomb is in the Church; ſee it and the Library. 
Near to the Sorbonne are the Ruins of a Palace 
of the Roman Emperor Julian, called, Le Palais 
des Thermes. 5 | 

The Church of the Abbey of St. Germains is 
a good Church, and you will moſt likely lodge 
near it. The Faubourg, or Suburbs of St. Ger- 
mains, being the genteeleſt Part of the Town, 
and the beſt Hotels for Lodging are therein. 


The Luxembourg Palace, 
Le Palais de Luxembourg. 


The Architecture of this Palace is reckoned 
very good, but you muſt not omit ſeeing the Gal- 
lery, painted by Rubens, repreſenting the Hiſtory 
of Mary of Medicis, Wife of Harry the IVth, of 
France, Mother of Lewis the XIIIth. Nuben's 
Figures, tho' very inelegantly drawn, are fine- 
ly coloured, and reckoned more animated than 
any other Painter's. The Gardens are walked in, 
and accounted pleaſant, but are not fine. 


The Goblins, or Gobbelins, 


Is the Royal Manufacture of Tapiſtry, prodi- 
giouſly improved, and very well worth ſeeing ; 
Wh and 
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4} | 

[ and in your Return from hence, call at the King's 
bl Phyſic Garden, wherein you'll find a Mount of 
ii pretty eaſy Aſcent, from whence you'll have a- 
Hh other pleaſant Viewof Paris, and of the Coun- 
e about it. 227 

wit 

j The Palace, Le Palais, 

|" 

WIN 


Is a Building where the King of France for- 
Vl merly reſided, now made uſe of for the Courts 


Ul of Juſtice, and for the Sitting of their Parlia- 
Il ment. Near it is a Church, called 

00 | p 

|" | | 

0 Built by St. Lewis (Leis the IX th of France) 
"of is looked upon to be as good a Piece of Gothic 
ll | Architecture, as is any where to be ſeen, 

[| | 

Wnt | : | 

N The Church of the College of the four Na- 
1 tions has in it the Tomb of the Cardinal Ma- 
Wii zarine, Le Tombeau du Cardinal de Mazarin. 
600 | | f A + . 

0 The Heoſpitdl of the Invalids, 

0 L' Hate] des Invalids. 

n | 

WI | | 5 

{ * The Architecture of the Church therein is 
| ll reckoned very fine. The beſt of the Paintings 
0 are the Dome, the twelve Apoſtles, and the 
1 four Evangeliſts. . 
M 8 ö 

0 0 
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The Neu- Bridge, or, Le Pont- Nao, ; 


Whi you 1Palmott daily croſs over, and hath 
on it an queſttian Statue of Harry the IVth, 
1s the moſt conſiderable Bridge in Paris. 


$ 


The Gardens of the „ are frequented 
by the beſt Company in the Evenings, and thoſe 
of. the Duke of Orleans at Palats Royal about 
Twelve and One « 0 Clock before Dinner. 
N The Opera was to me the beſt Evening's En- 
B tertainment. 'Their Scenes and Dancing are 
exceeding oc, and wg Muſic and 1 Singing 
5. well. FI | 


As to thett Comidy; ſy, it did not ie pleat me, which 
133 1 MEETING partly to my Prejudice in Favour of 
thoſe of England; which in general have more 
; Variety of neidents than Hers ; and if you are 
not pretty perfect in the French. Language, you'll 
8  Hvwebuy poorly entertained there, and think their 
Dialogue too long and tedious; however, moſt 

of the Engh/h go a few Evenings, and the French 
themſelyes ſeem very fond of their Plays. 12 

g Haring now prett y well cbnducted you thro' 
; Pu 3s, I ihall proceed to take you to moſt of the 
| fine Places 0 Palaces in the Neighbourhood 
6 thereof, and {hall begin firſt with what is ſecond 
4 to o nothing of the Kind in Europe. 1 mean 585 


29789 
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VERSAILLES. 


| Raiſed and perfected even in the Midſt of a 
long and expenſive War, by that wonderful Man 
Lewis le Grand, which with its Gardens, and 
thoſe neighbouring delightful ones, Marli, and 
the Water-works of both, are more than can be 
conceived unſeen ; your Coach will carry you 
hither from Paris in leſs than two Hours, and 
this ſhould be on a Tueſday Morning, which is 
the public Day that Ambaſſadors and Foreigners 
of Diſtinction go to pay their Compliments to the 
King ; who for that Purpoſe contrives to be then 
at Home, unleſs he is reſiding at ſome of his 
diſtant Palaces ; you had beſt take a Recommen- 
dation from your Banker to an Inn there; and 
you'll thereby ſave above one half in yourReckon- 


ing; you need not get to Verſailles tillabout Eleven, 


and having taken your Lodging- room, and be- 


ſpoke your Dinner at your Inn, let your Coach 


carry you to the Palace, and go up Stairs into the 
Chapel where the King, the b and the 
young Princeſſes will come to Prayers about 
Twelve. The Queen has Prayers there alſo, an 
Hour or two 3 . 

enerall ing together in public, but there 
wil — — the Dauphin = Dauphineſs, and 


ſome of the young Princeſſes along with her. 


The King and Queen often eat together, and the 
Dauphin as well as the People in general are 
very fond of her; the hath a grave and well 
looking Court, or Set of Attendants, and I on 

0 ay, 
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ſay, is an exceeding good Woman, and is almoſt 
the only one of her Sex that you'll ſee at Ver- 
ſailles unpainted. After the King's Prayers are 
over, you my go into the famous and beautiful 
Gallery which is publickly walked in, and may 
ſtrole about (being dreſſed) throughout almoſt all 
the Palace except the King's Apartments ; his 
can only be ſeen when he is out, which will 
likely be the next Morning. When you are ſa- 
tiated with Rambling aboutin this elegant Palace, 
and with obſerving the Paintings, Furniture, &c. 
you may take a ſhort Walk in the Garden next 

the Palace, and beſpeak one of the Gardeners, 
whom you'll ſee in waiting with the Keys, &c. 


to be ready, and to attend you after Dinner, 


about Four o'Clock, to ſhew you every Thing 


there, which will hold you almoſt 'till 'tis Dark, 


even if in the midſt of Summer, and will tire 
you moſt heartily ; I mean with walking from 
one Place to another, for you'll ſcarce be weary 
with looking and admiring its different Beauties, 
unleſs you ſhould be glutted, as I dare ſay ſome 
have been with ſeeing, at once, ſuch a Profuſion 
of delightful Works; eſpecially if the Waters 
happen then to play, as they will if any Stranger 
of Diſtinction be there that Day.— Thus pleaſ- 
ingly tired, you'll return to your Inn, and take 
ottle of Champaign, which may be there had 
pretty good, and at the ſame Price as at Paris. 
In the Morning you'll walk and ſee the Szables, 
and after Breakfaſt let your Coack takeyou to the 
Menagerie, a Mile off where you'll ſee a great 
Variety of Foreign Birds and Beaſts; this Place 
E 2 Was 
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was heretofore taken much Care of, hath been 


lately neglected, but is now recovering again 
under the Dauphineſs's Care ; from hence your 


Coachman drives you, to the Tr:1anon at the Bot- 


tom of the Gardens, a Houſe of entire Marble, 
and very curious and pretty, which you go in to 
ſee, and the Dauphin's Apartments wainſcotted-. 
with looking Glaſs, would delight and pleaſe; 
you very much, were not the tranſcendent Beau- 
ties of the Gallery at Yerſailles, which you'll 


have ſeen the Day before, ſo freſh in your Me- 


mory. At all theſe Places you give two Shillings 
or half a Crown to the Perſon who ſhews you ; 


for notwithſtanding, what you may have heard at 


home, that in France they dare take nothing of 
that Kind, I aſſure you, the Gardener at Verſailles 
took half a Crown from me almoſt under the 
Window of the King's Apartments. Indeed the 
Guardman who ſhewed us the Menagerièe once 
refuſed our Money, becauſe an Officer happened 
to be near, and in Sight when it was offered to 
him. After you have ſeen the Menagerie and 
Triancn, you may drive back again to, and look 


about in the Palace, and ſee the King's Apart- 


ments, if he is out; if not, you may go again to 


Chapel, as it will probably be juſt about the 


Hour of Prayers, Twelve o'Clock, and there 
you'll perhaps fee ſome of the Royal Family, 


who might happen to miſs Chapel the Day be- 


fore, and when Prayer-Time 1s over, and you 
have ſeen all at Verſailles, I would adviſe you 
to drive directly to that ſecond Heaven upon 
Earth, See 


MARL1, 


9 " 98 


Ot. 


MAR I. I, 


Only three Miles from Verſailles. At the En- 
trance into the Gardens (which, and its Water- 
works, are the chief Beauties of the Place, the 


Palace being in the Garden, and of the ſame Size 


and Model with Chatſworth-houſe in Derbyſhire) 


| you'll find a Tavern, or odd Kind of Houle, 


with many Rooms in it for Entertainment, and 
achearful Landlord, and Cook, who will provide 
you a good Dinner in two Hours Time, and that 
Time at leaſt you'll beſtow in ſurveying and ad- 


miring this delightful Garden, and the Buildings 


and Water- works therein; and if there is that Day 
(and 'tis odds but there will) any Foreigner of 
Diſtinction there making the ſame Tour with 
you, the Waters will there alſo be played, which 
is generally performed a little after Two, and 
holds'till about half an Hour after Three o Clock, 
and will delight you beyond Expreſſion : When 

tis over, you'll go in Raptures to a good Dinner, 
and may till heighten and enliven the plealing 
Idea of your paſt Entertainment with ſparkling 
Champaign, at the ſame Price as in Paris. You'll ſee 
I enter not into a minute Deſcription of the par- 
ticular Beauties, or rather the Wonders of this 
Garden, and that of Verſailles, and of their Caſ- 


cades, and what elſe is repreſented by their ſur- 


prizing Water-works,' no more than I do of the 
Paintings at theſe Palaces, and at- the Duke of 
Orleans's Reſidence (Palace Reval before-mention- 
ed) for a Reaſon which will be obvious enough 

when 
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when you come to ſee them ; namely, the Im- 
poſſibility of deſcribing, or mentioning any con- 
fiderable Part of them in a Letter of this Kind ; 
the chief Deſign whereof is to guide you to each 
Place in proper Order and Time, and to fave you 
the Trouble of even ſo much as aſking how, or 
what you had beſt ſee next during your whole 
Tour; indeed, where there is only a Frontiſpiece, 
a Gallery, or one or two excellent Paintings, or 
ſome other ſingle remarkable Curioſity in any 
Building, Church, or Palace you'll go to fee, I 
point theſe out to you, and as ſuch I ſhall now 
take you to the Terras at 


S/. Germains-en Laye, 


Which is only three Miles from Marli, and to 
which you may drive when your Dinner is over, 
and if you arrive ſoon after Six, as you probably 
will, you may repair to this fained Terras, which 
is juſt by the Palace, and only a very little Way 
from your Inn; and there, for half an Hour, ot 
till you tire, you may tread the Walk which was 
many thouſand Times trod over by our Country- 
men, who followed the Fortunes of King James 


the Second. This Palace belongs to the Kings 


of France, and before Verſailles and Marli were 
produced by Lewis the XIVth, was much reſort- 
ed to by them, and kept in great Order, and on 
King James the Second's leaving England, it was 
aſſigned for his Reſidence by Leis le Grand, and 


King James and his Followers and Attendants 
- accordingly lived therein, and in the Town adja- 


cent, 
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cent, for many Years; but fince his Deceaſe, 
this Palace, tho' a noble Structure, and a fine 
Situation, ſomething like that of Viuadſor Caſtle, 
is growing into Decay; and therefore the Terras 
is now the chief of what you'll go to Sr. Ger- 
mains for, _— that it is convenient enough for 


you to lye at, fo that you may next Morning in 
your Return back to Paris by the Way of S.. 
Dennis, call and ſee | | 


The Machine of Marli, 
Which is not three Miles from St. Germains, 


and where you may arrive by Nine o' Clock, and 
beſtow one Hour at the leaſt in ſurveying and 


_ examining this Prodigy, or. admirable Piece of 


mathematical Mechaniſm, which no other than 


Lewis le Grand would have thought of ereQting, 


becauſe he had in the firſt Place to remove Moun- 
tains, and make a new Courſe for the River Seine 
Space of ſix Miles, and then to make up- 
on it this Machine, ſo wonderfully large and po- 
tent, as to force the Water up into a Reſervoir on 
the Top of a'prodigious Eminence, fix hundred 


and ten Fatboms high from the River. Thoſe 


delightful Water-works in the Gardens of both 
Verjailles and Marl before-mentioned are ſup- 
plied by this Machine and Refervoir ; however, 
as the conſtant Repair of them, and of the 
Pumps, Conduits, or Water-pipes, &c. belong- 
ing thereto, is a very large annual Expence, this 
Work could only be ſupported by ſo conſidera- 
ble a Maſter, as a King of France; neither can 
- he, 
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he, by reaſon of ſuch continual Wear and Ex- 
pence, be laviſh in playing off the Waters, un- 
leſs at ſtated Times, and to compliment Foreign- 
ers, or others of Diſtinction, who have not be- 
fore ſeen them. There is in this Machine four- 
teen immenſe Wheels, which work two hundred 
and twenty-five Pumps, and when all are in 
their full Force, will throw up into the Reſer- 
voir above eight thouſand Ton of Water in 
twenty- four Hours. A Shilling will be enough 
to give the King's Guardman who ſhews the Ma- 
chine, and from hence you muſt direct your 
Coachman to drive you to St. Dennis along the 
Water-way, in which Road you will paſs the 
Miniſter (Count D' Argenſon's) and the Gover- 
nor's of Paris, and ſeveral other fine and pleaſant 
Country Houſes belonging to the firſt People of 
Diſtinction in Paris; indeed, tis a delightful 
Ride, and if you ride it in the latter End of Sum- 
mer, in the Fields which you'll paſs thro' from 
the Count D' Ar genſon's along to the Governor of 
Paris's, and ſo to St. Dennis, you'll ſee an incre- 
dible Number of Hares and Partridges; this be- 
ing the King's own, or Royal Hunt, no Body 
is ſuffered to kill Game all hereabouts, except 
by the King's immediate Permiſſion. While the 
young Chevalier reſided in Paris, after his Expe- 
dition hither, he had Leave to ſhoot and hunt in 
this Diſtrict. About One o Clock you'll arrive at 


FC EIT On 
And having ordered your Dinner at the Inn, 
you'll next walk out to the Church (not above 
dixty 
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fixty Yards diſtance) which is the Burying-place 
of the Kings of France, and there you'll be in- 
troduced amongſt their Tombs, and to the Hearſe 
which now repreſents as if it contained the Corpſe 
of the late King Lewis le Grand, lying uninterred 
in State. Until this Reign, the actual Corpſe of 
the laſt preceding King uſed to be placed in a 
Hearſe, which is now in Repreſentationonly, and 
uſed to remain there guarded 'till the Death of 
the next King, and then it was interred ; but 
the Trouble and Expence, as well as Difficulty, 
of keeping a Guard there within the Church, in- 
duced them to bury their laſt King's Corpſe, and 
to let this Repreſentation ſtand, which muſt re- 
main during the preſent King's E1te-Tune with 
perpetual Lamps Burning, &c. By that Time you 
have been about half an Hour among theſe 
Tombs (which are well worth ſeeing) you'll be 
ſummoned by a Noiſe of a Monk's coming with 
a Crowd of Strangers and ſome Children, Cc. 
after him, to go up a Pair of Stairs juſt by into 
a Safeguard -Room, where a great many royal 
and religious Curioſities are kept, and you muſt 
alſo march up with him; this Shew is always at 
Two o'Clock, and holds near three Quarters of 
an Hour; amongſt the Curioſities is a Model 
of the preſent French Crown, which has in 
it Pitt's great Diamond exactly repreſented in 
Compoſition, and many other Curioſities, ſome 
of which are Antiques, and well worth ſeeing; 
but the Generality of them being merely ſhewy, 
and of the Toy Kind, are moſt pleaſing to Chil- 
dren or very young People. For this fine Sight 
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you have nothing to pay, but may return Gratis 


to your Dinner, where you'll have pretty good 
Wine, and not be immoderately charged for it. 
After which you'll return in the Evening to Paris, 
and if you are not ill to pleaſe indeed, you'll fit 
down this Evening in your Lodging abundantly 
ſatisfied with your two Days Tour, and the ra- 
ther if you are ſo fortunate to have the Waters 
play at Verſailles, or Marli, or both; but if not, 
you'll probably hear of their being to be played 
at ſome other Time within a few Days, and you 
muſt take another ride on purpoſe to ſee them, 


and may eaſily enough return to your Lodgings 


the ſame Evening, for the Diſtance is not above 
ten Miles to any of them. 


Saint Cloud, 


as About fix Miles from Paris, is a Palace be- 


longing to the Duke of Orleans, and hither you 
muſt go on ſome of your Sundays, for tis a plea- 


fant Ride, and there are alſo very pretty Water- 


works which are played every Sunday in ſummer 
till Michaelmas. 


Fontainbleau, 


A Palace of the King's, forty Miles from Pa- 
71s, delightfully fituated for Field Sports and 
Diverſions ; and if the Court goes thither whilſt 
you are at Paris, twill be well worth your going 
alſo : You'll find the ſame People that you inn'd 
with at Verſailles moved thither ; for they and 


many 
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many other Trades-People from Verſailles follow 
the Court, as Suttlers or Higglers do an Army, 
ſhifting Camps: You mult go in Poſt-Chaiſes 
thither, or hire Horſes, for 'tis too far for your 
own Coach; and this diſtant Jant, as it may 
not happen in your Time, is not within my Eſti- 
mate of your Expence ; therefore, if you ſee it, 
(and 'tis well worth your while) 'twill coſt three 
or four Lows d Ors or Guineas a-piece extraor- 


dinary. 
Vincennes, 


Is ſo near Paris, that you may drive thither 
any Morning and return home to Dinner. The 
Manufacture of Puſlain to be ſeen here is curious. 


* 


The Muett 2 


Three Miles from Paris, at the Entrance into 
the Wood of Bologne, or Bois de Bologne, is a de- 
lightful ſmall Houſe of the King's, finiſhed, and 
furniſhed as an elegant Nobleman's, or Gentle- 
man's Houſe, and therefore is by all Means worth 

our ſeeing ; and if you have Leiſure, and would 
alſo chuſe to ſee in Paris the Apartments and 
Furniture of a Nobleman's Houle in high French 
Taſte, I recommend to you 


The Hotel de Laſſey, 


Which is near the Water-fide, oppoſite the 
Garden of the Tuilleries. This Houſe is very | 
. MD P22: elegantly 
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elegantly furniſhed, and Monheur Le Swiſs, a 
Domeſtic of the Marquis de Laſſey's, will ſhew 
it to you, and you mult give him half a Crown 
on coming away: This Houſe and the Furniture, 
as well as its Owner, were raifed by a late Wi- 
dow Dutcheſs Dowager of Bourbon, who herſelf 
lived in the next Houſe, the Garden whereof 


joins to that of the Marquis, and there is between 


the two Houſes (which are not forty Yards aſun- 
der) an eaſy Communication; theſe Houſes are 
much alike in Size and Model, and makea pretty 
Appearance when you look upon them from the 
Terras in the Garden of the Tuilleries. 

N. B. Since the firſt Edition of this Letter 
the Marquis de Laſſey is dead. | 


Scean- Houſe, and Gardens, 


Belonging to the Dutcheſs Du Moane, is fix 


Miles from Paris, and well worth ſeeing, if you 


find that you have Time for it. 


Having now mentioned moſtof the remarkable 
Places in and about Paris, that you can well ſee 
in this ſhort Tour. except many Hundreds of 
Things of leſſer Note, which you yourſelf will 
obſerve as you paſs from one of theſe to the 
other ; I muſt think of your Return Home, and 
for that Purpoſe muſt direct you to go to the 
Houſe where Grandſire of Calais gave you writ- 
ten Directions to leave his Chaiſe at, and there 


bargain for one back to Calais; and perhaps you 


may get a good one for two Guineas and a 
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Half, but your French Servant muſt be with 

ou, and you muſt be very cautious and peremp- 
tory with the People, or wo”! will palm a very 
bad Chaiſe upon you, even after you have your- 
ſelf pitched upon a good one; ſome of them 
are curſedly uneaſy, not being roomy nor hung 
on Springs; ſee alſo that the Chaiſe you hire be 
in good Repair, and that they greaſe it for you : 


All this at Calais is taken Care of by Grandſire 


himſelf, for his own Sake as well as yours ; but 
*tis quite different at Paris, you mult there take 
Care of yourſelf and Chaiſe too : The Morning 
you ſet out, you muſt go or ſend your Servant 
to the Poſt- Office, for an Order for what Chaiſes 
you want, andif you have any Body comes home 
with you on Horſeback (as oftentimes a Peruke- 
maker, or ſome young Tradeſman who hath been 
to Paris to learn Faſhions, will apply to you for 
Leave to do) your Order muſt allo mention a 
Horſe for him, which the People at the Poſt- 
Houſes on the Road call a Biddy; and for this 
Horſe you pay only a Livre, or Ten-pence a 
Stage, and the young Man will thankfully repay 
you this at Calais, becauſe he will thereby get 
home quick and cheap, and if he is good for any 
thing, he'll ride a little before you into every 
Stage, and get ready the Horſes againſt you come, 
ſo that you'll never need to ſtop above two Mi- 
nutes at a Stage : You pay a Trifle (about fifteen 
Pence) for your Poſt-Order, and allo muſt then 


pay for the Horſes (a double Poſt) to St. Dennis, 


and the Horſes will take up the Chaiſe and come 
to your Lodgings for you and your Trunks at 
; R the 
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the Hour you appoint, and you may there tie on 
your Trunks yourſelves, no Plumbing being re- 
quired for your Return to Calais; but you muſt 
take Care of your Poſt-Office-Order, which is 
ſigned by no leſs a Man than Count 4 Argenſon, 
as Poſt-Maſter-General, and by producing it, 
and giving Sixpence, or ſo, to the Guard, you'll 
be let through the Garriſon Town Gates if you 
want to paſs them by Night, as you moſt likely 
will chuſe to do, and the. rather if you have any 
body on Horſeback with you, for by this Time 
you'll be familiarized to France, and be no more 
afraid of travelling by Night, than by Day, if 
you have a Man on Horſeback, and Moon-light ; 
I have now brought you out of Paris, and have 
two extraordinary Places in Reſerve for you to 
ſee in your Way Home. The firſt is 


Ecoux, 


An exceeding fine and pleaſant Houſe and 
Gardens, at the End of your ſecond Poſt-Stage, 
fifteen Miles from Paris, and is well worth your 
ſtopping to ſee. The other is 


CHANTILLY, 


The delightful Palace or Seat of the Prince of 
Conde, or Duke of Bourkpn ; for this Family, in 


a peculiar Manner, taketheſe two different Titles 
| alternately in Succeſſion ; thus, the Father of the 
preſent Prince was Duke of Bourbon, this Gentle- 
man is Prince of Conde, and his Son will gn 
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be Duke of Bourbon, and not only ſo during his 
Father's Life-time, but when in Poſſeſſion of this 
moſt amiable Place, which is juſt thirty Miles in 
your Way Home, for which Reaſon I place it laſt, 
tho'in my Opinion it is ſuperior in many Reſpects 
to moſt Places upon Earth; therefore, here you 
muſt ſtay a Day at the leaſt; you may live at the 
Poſt-houſe, it is within one hundred Yards of 
the Palace, and almoſt adjoining to the Stables, 
which are more magnificent than can be con- 
ceived ; you'll ſee thatall the Country about this 
Palace 1s a beautiful Garden, or Woods cut in 
Avenues, with Fountains playing, Caſcades mur- 
muring, Sc. all which you may ramble amongſt, 
and enjoy as freely as if they were your own, and 
if the Prince be at Chantilly, and ſhould go out 
a Hunting, you may attend him, and ſee more 
Game killed in one Day, than you can in almoſt 
a whole Seaſon in England; for he, within his 
own Territories (near a hundred Miles in Circum- 
ference) is near as abſolute as the French King 
himſelf within his Diſtrict of St. Dennis, &c. 
wherefore there is Game preſerved almoſt out of 
Number. When you are tired here, if tired you 
ever can be ſaid to be, you'll beſpeak your Bill, 
which I muſt caution you will be dearer than any 
you have yet met with, and therefore live here 
without ordering too many Dainties ; whilſt this 
is ſettling, you'll have your Horſes put to your 
Chaiſe, and ſo make the beſt of your Way Home, 
and by travelling all one Night, you may eaſily 
get to Bologne to lie in a good Bed the next Night, 

and 
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and ſo go eatly to Calais the enſuing Morning; 
ou cannot enter Calais after ſeven o'Clock at 
Night, for they'll neither compliment your Poſt= 
Office-Order, nor your Money there, but you 
muſt, if you arrive after Seven, lie in the Suburbs 
and Skirts of the Town, and you'd e'en as good 
fit all Night in your Chaiſe; 


At your Entrance into the Gates of Calais, you 
and your Chaiſe will be taken into the Cuſtody 
of one of the Soldiers, who with his Firelock 
on his Shoulder attends, or rather conducts you 
5 to the Governor's Houſe to be ſhewn there again, 
5 before your Chaiſe is permitted to take you on to 
|| . your Inn. Vou'll immediately learn at Grandſire's, 
5 whether either the London or Calais Pacquets 
|| before-mentioned be there, and whether they are 
1 about to ſail for London within twenty - four 
Hours; if not there will ſoon be ſome of the 
? Dover Pacquets plying you at your Inn, and 
[1 you'll come well enough in one of them, at half 
1 a Guinea each Paſſenger; your Trunks muſt go 
Ul | | again to the Cuſtom-houſe at Calais before they 
ll! | | can be ſhipped, but now at your Return, the 
ll Search will be ſtill milder than when you ar- 

rived there from England, inaſmuch as they are 
not ſollicitous to hinder your taking out of France 
. almoſt whatever you pleaſe to leave them good 
| Engliſb Money or Value for; but indeed, you'll 
|| find every where great Civility and Complaiſance 
|| from the French, who are not a little pleaſed to ſee 
| the Engliſh coming to lay out, and expend their 
ll | Money 
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Money: amongſt them; nor, to do them Juſtice, 


is real Civility towards us, as well as what is 
called mere French Complaiſance, wanting in 


People of Faſhion, and others who can gain 
nothing by us. 


Lam a little unluckily fallen upon the Topic 
of French Civility and Complailance, at a Time 


when you are going to be almoſt devoured with 


the very rudeſt, but I own the loweſt of your 
own Countrymen ; I mean the Boatmen who 


ply off Dover to land you, and the Porters who 


carry your Trunks tothe Cuſtom-houſe there and 
back to your Inn; theſe latter indeed advantage 
themſelves by following the former, who will 


have prepared you to expect extravagant De- 


mands and Impoſitions there. If the Water is 
ſo low, that you can't be landed by the Veſſel 
you come over in, thoſe Fellows, the Boatmen, 
will inſiſt upon almoſt half as much for landing 
you and your Trunks as you pay for your Paſſage 


over, and youcan't help yourſelf, for the Boat that 


firſt reaches the Side of your Veſſel at Sea is 
entitled to you and your Fellow-Paſſengers, and 
to all he can make for landing you; and if you 
won't come up to his Terms, you muſt content 


yourſelf to toſs about at Sea till a proper Hour 
to get aſhore in the next Tide. 

On your Arrival or Landing at Dover, you 
muſt go, or ſend the Keys of your Trunks to the 


Cuſtom-houſe there, as you did at Calais, and 
they'll be ſearched pretty freely by the Dover 
Officers ; however, if you have little or nothing 
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in your Trunk but your Clothes and Neceſſar ies, 
and if the Officers don't rumple and tumble.them 


about in a very rude Sort, you muſt make them a 


ſmall Acknowledgment, and then prepare to be 
worried at your Inn by Five or Six, or perhaps 


twice that Number of Porters, who force them- 


ſelves upon you to carry what one third of them 
might eaſily bear, and you muſt gladly pay the 
three Times as much as they deſerve, to get 

of their Noiſe and Teazing. 


If the Stage Coach to London be not going off 


by the next Morning at the furtheſt, you had beſt 
go from Dover to Canterbury in a Poſt-Chaiſe, ſo 
ſoon as you have refreſhed yourſelf at the Dover 
Inn ; and you may then get forward the next 
Day in the Stage from Canterbury to London, 
where my Commiſſion determines; and I have 
now nothing more to add but my beſt Wiſhes for 
your Health and Safety, thro' this your propoſed 


Tour, which I flatter myſelf will be rendered 


much pleaſanter, or at leaſt a great deal more eaſy 
and familiar to you, by my Endeavours herein. 


Migdle-Temple, 
April 6, 1765. 


Yours moſt aſſuredly, 
A 2. 
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Fuſt Publiſhed by T. WALLER,, 


- * 


The Shepherd of Banbury's Rules for judging of the Weather, 
which may be uſeful in the Tour to Paris, and all other 


journeys and Travelling. Price One Shilling. 


